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natives. Mgr. Biet told ine that they had opposed, tooth
and nail, the establishment of missionaries in that country
on the score that the natives were unaware of the real
value of the products of their soil, and unacquainted with
weights and measures, but that if the missionaries got a
foothold among them they would teach them so much
that profitable trade would be destroyed.1

While speaking of the Tsarong it is proper to note that
slavery exists there in a more aggravated form than in
any other portion of Tibet. While now and then a poor
Tibetan pilgrim, on his way through the Tsarong to the
Doke la, or to some other famous sanctuary, may become
indebted to some one for the amount of his board or the
like, and be obliged to work out by four or five years

1 The Tibetan trade centered at
Li-chiang Fu in northwest Yun-nan,
near the right bank of the Yang-tzu
chiang, is of great intrinsic value; the
products of the fertile regions of the
Tsarong ajidZayu!(<x>ming 'Did Wei-ssu
and A-tnn-tzu), gold,musk,honey, lac,
wool, timber, etc., are disposed of in
that town, and large quantities of
goods from Lh'asa are brought there
directly. Perhaps the most valuable
product of the Tsarong is logs dug
out of the ground and used to make
coffins for wealthy Chinese. Mgr. Biet
in a letter to the author, dated Febru-
ary 26,1890, writes concerning them:
"Les arbres pr^cieux enfouis dans
le sol au Tsarong, a Bonga, sous les
vieillesfor^tsdu Thibet etdu Yunnan,
sont le c&dre, bois incorruptible que
Pon trotive a des profondeurs variant
de 20 a 40 metres. Chaque efcdre retire" .
de ces profondeurs vaut de 200 a 300
taels; on en fait des cercueils pour les
riches mandarins; onles'exp&lieaussi
pour le palais de FEmpereur a PeMn.
Les Chinois, qni ne sont pas forts en
botanique, luidonnentdifferentsnoms
selon le pays; ici [at Shapa, near .

the Lu-ting eh'iao], ils le nomment
hiang-cha mou ou hiang-clia chou. Le
e&dre en plein air, qui d'ailleurs est
rare dans les f orets, n'est pas estame".
CPest le cfcdre enfoui devenu tres dur
et incorruptible qui est recherche";
celui-la est tres fonce* en couleur, et
tres riche en marbrures." Hiang-tha
means " fragrant pine.w
S. W. Williams, in his Chinese-
English Dictionary, s. v. sha, says
that sha mu is "a species of
pine from Ngan-hwui," and sha fang
" a valuable timber tree brought from
Tibet, whose soft, berry-shaped fruit
tastes like a plum." See E. C. Baber,
in "Proe. Boy. Geog. Soc.," V, 674.
This same author, in "Travels and
Besearches in Western Chins," p. 75,
gives tchusi as the Sifan (of Tzu-ta-ti)
name of " buried pino.'' This word
is most likely Tibetan eft*fc sking, liter-
ally " water log.* It i$ possibly the
C&bus deodara so common on the
southern slopes of the Himalayas. It
is also found in the Ch'ien-ehaHg. See
Alex. Hosie," Three Years ia Western
China," p-114.